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Memorabilia. 


JE have received from the Fellowship of 
Freedom and Reform their Monthly 
Bulletin for September dealing with topics 
concerning public-houses and their improve- 
ment, There is a paragraph about Inn Signs. 
It is proposed to set up a register of these 
—a proposal, however, in which some dangers 
have been discerned. The signs would, appar- 
ently, have to be passed by a board; “ the 
honest craftsman, steeped in tradition, may 
find himself rejected by a board steeped in 
surrealism. A budding Matisse may be sum- 
marily rejected by a committee bound by oak 
and triple brass to the pre-Raphaelites.’’ The 
acceptability of surrealistic inn signs would 
afford an amusing test of popular independ- 
ence of ‘‘ representation.”’ They would not 
add to the cheerfulness of the village street, 
as does a gaily-coloured crowned King or a 
stout white horse with plenty of blue sky and 
green grass about—but these are hopelessly 
bowrgevises considerations. (Ought one to 
make French adjectives agree in number and 
gender with an English noun, or take them, 
in the midst of English, as uninflected?). In 
streets, we are reminded in these ‘ Notes,’ 
the sign-work of the enthusiastic designer is 
subject to a quelling regulation of size and 
projection. But here we are on the side of 
authority, for what is more unpleasing than 
an Over-grown sign in a street? It is apt to 
disjoint whatever harmony may have been 
achieved there before. 

Mention of inn signs always recalls to us 
the wish—already often expressed in many 
quarters—that a good bit of iron-work, decor- 
ated in colour or not according to local taste, 
might be set up at the entrances to a village 
bearing the name of the place; this has now 
mostly to be sought for as inconspicuously 


Written up over the shop where t “ 
is housed ee 








N the seventy-fifth Annual Report of the 

Birmingham Public Libraries (1936-1937) 
we noted some interesting facts under the 
heading ‘ Shakespeare Memorial Library.’ 
821 volumes were added during the year to 
this collection, bringing up the total to 26,429 
volumes. In 1936 the City Librarian made a 
tour of Eastern Europe and made contact 
with various Shakespeare enthusiasts in those 
parts, who are giving their assistance to 
search for Shakespeareana there. The prin- 
cipal bookshop in Russia has undertaken to 
supply all Russian items, and it is hoped that 
translations of Shakespeare into the various 
languages spoken throughout Russia will thus 
be procured, 

The B.B.C. have presented more scripts of 
broadcast versions of Shakespeare’s plays and 
also scripts of talks by experts on Shakes- 
peare. The companies who produced film ver- 
sions of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘As 
You Like It’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ have 
presented the scenarios, publicity materials 
and numerous photographs used for them. 


E first of the ‘‘ Questions ’? in L’Inter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux for 
the second half of September is an enquiry 
whether an English Intermédiaire exists, The 
Editor, in mentioning ‘N. & Q.’—with a 
graceful wish for our long life and prosperity 
which we cordially reciprocate—mentions that 
until 1892 L’Intermédiaire bore as sub-title 
“* Notes and Queries frangais.”’ 


(jUR correspondent E.E.E. has sent us some 

curious details on that ever interesting 

topic, the American Language. ‘‘ Not long 

ago,” he says, ‘‘ there appeared in the Rich- 

mond (Va.) News-Leader the following item : 
Smithy Once Pulled Teeth. 

Henry Benhoff, Sr., of Cleveland, a_black- 
smith eighty years ago, was perfectly willing to 
stop shoeing a horse and extract a neighbour’s 
aching tooth. Benhoff’s grandson, Dr. Henry J. 
Hoppe, a dentist, recently exhibited one of his 
extracting devices, a movable claw. 

Here, it is evident, the head-line writer has 
confused the word ‘smithy,’ a shop, with 
‘smith.’ This confusion is frequently en- 
countered. It is probably due to the lines in 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘The Village Black- 
smith ’: 

Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands, etc. 


The United Daughters of the Confederacy 





continue to make a heroic but probably futile 
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fight against the phrase ‘ Civil War.’ The 
patriotic dames desire the war over slavery 
and disunion to be called by the ungram- 
matical monstrosity, ‘ War Between the 
States.’ Recently the writer noticed that one 
rule in the essay contest sponsored by the 
U.D.C. read as follows: ‘ Ten points shall be 
deducted for each use of the term Civil War.’ 

That structural dinosaurs still roam in the 
woods of American syntax is shown by the fol- 
lowing sentence read before a Maryland legis- 
lative committee by the Hon. J. Purdon 
Wright : 

After basking in the refulgent rays of pub- 
licity so generously and graciously shed upon 
me by the eminent gentlemen of the press 
wherein they would make of me a dictator, a 
superman, a minister plenipotentiary, it 
grieves me much, gentlemen of the Senate, to 
blast the greatness thus thrust upon me, and, 
as much as I would like to be what those who 
have testified and the press would have me, 
to wit, the man who changed the Governor’s 
mind, who made the State Employment Com- 
missioner, who made the Budget Director, who 
unmade Major Garey, the man _ powerful 
enough to overcome the weighty influence of 
the highly touted “Garey kitchen cabinet,” 
otherwise referred to in this hearing as the 
“Garey brain trusters,” and who could prevail 
against the intrepid general, the powerful Mrs. 
Bauerschmidt and her good man Friday. 


ME. Thomas M. Iiams, of the Henry E. 

Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino, California, writes to us of the 
list just published of ‘ Incunabula in the 
Huntington Library.’ This compilation by 
Herman Ralph Mead is the third of the 
Huntington Library Lists series, the first 
two numbers of which were “ Check list of 
American laws’ and Sporting books in the 
Huntington Library.’ 

The new list contains nearly 5,300 titles 
of fifteenth-century books, the largest collec- 
tion of Incunabula in the United States; it 
includes examples of printing from 156 
places and 770 different presses. It is priced 
at $7.50 plus postage. 


ESSRS. Longmans, Green and Co. an- 
nounce for Oct. 11 a biography of Alex 
Devine of Clayesmore School by Mr. F. E. 
Whitbourn. Devine, of Irish-Greek birth, was 
a self-educated man, who, from being a 
printer, took to journalism, founded the first 
Boys’ Club in this country, and showed him- 
self a pioneer of modern educational methods. 
He did not win the entire approval of his con- 
temporaries, but he founded a great school and 
won the gratitude of his pupils. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES 
‘N.E.D.° (Mill). 

(See ante pp. 21, 64, 94, 128, 168, 204), 

Tilt, upon, Later, and a different fig, 
sense, ‘ Memoirs of 4 Royal Chaplain,’ 168 
(ed. Hartshorne), ‘‘I hear Sir Thomas jis 
quite upon tilt; with private drinking,” 

Timed (1628). Earlier—Chapman, Od. xii, 
50. ‘‘She and I. . , did to sleep convert Our 
timed powers,’’ meaning, I suppose, used at 
the right time. Editors read ‘ timid ’’ which 
is nonsense, 

Tiphys: a pioneer sailor—not given. Syl- 
vester (1621), 56 enumerates Vespuccio, Marco 
Polo, Columbus, Drake, Cavendish, and Cum- 
berland ‘‘and thousand gallant modern 
Typheis else.’ Ibid. 276, “‘ th’ authority Of 
some brave Typhis (in adventure  tost), 
Brought weary Carvels on that Indian Coast.” 
Ibid. ‘ Mottoes’ ad fin., ‘‘ you tanned 
Tiphyes, whom Gain’s love bewitches . . . to 
sound new seas.’’ Pilot of the Argo. 

Toil: I find nothing to explain Landor, 
‘From the Phoceans,’ 233, ‘‘ he loosen’d the 
relaying rope From his left elbow, and the 
toils above Dropt sounding on the surface of 
the wave.’’ Also ‘‘ relaying’’ is obscure. 
‘He ’’ seems to have been ashore. 

Token: plague-spot (1634). Earlier— 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ V. ii. 423, ‘‘ You are 
not free [from plague], For the Lord’s tokens 
on you do I see.’’ See the note on ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ III. v. 9 (Arden edn.). 

Tonsure: ? cutting remark—not given. 
Lithgow, ‘The Gushing Teares,’ “ whose 
sharp-edg’d calumnies and scurrile tonsures.” 
; “Corruption in blinde filthy Criticks 
censures, Corruption in mechanick glyding 
tonsures,’’ 175, 182 (1863). 

Torch. In Hanway’s ‘ Essay on Tea,’ Let. 
i, we read ‘“‘the manner of curing these 
leaves is by putting them into a vessel like a 
stew-pan about a foot deep and four or 
five feet in diameter, which we call ToRcHES,” 
a sense not given, 

Torlacher—not given. Burton,  ‘ Anat. 
Mel.’ iii, 4, 1, 3, ‘‘ their kalenders, dervises 
and torlachers.’’ Shilleto quotes ‘‘ torlaquis: 
idle vagabonds ’’ from Borrow. 

Tossed: tip-tilted, of the nose—not given. 
N. P. Willis, June, 1834, ‘‘ the slightly tossed 
nose confirms the fun of the expression,”’ from 
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a pen-portrait of Thomas Moore. ‘‘ To toss 
the nose ’’ is clearly different. 

Touch up: (1715). Earlier—Cotton, ‘Poems’ 
(1765), 347, “ Yet now they with much 
greater lustre stand, Touch’d up and finished 
by a better hand,” of the gardens at Chats- 
worth, 

Toupeed : wearing a toupee (1847). Earlier, 
and in a different sense—Dodsley, v. 242, ‘‘ My 
wig. . . Toupee’d before and bag’d behind.” 

Traded: having a trade (1631), Earlier— 
Chapman, ‘Eastward Ho,’ I, ii, 178, 
“know a good man, well-moneyed, better 
traded, best reputed.”’ 

Trail: cry, of hounds—not given. Chap- 
man, I], xxi, 509, ‘‘ And as a Panther (hav- 
ing heard the hounds traile) . . .”’, latratum, 
ikaypov ; and perhaps xii, 148, “ hounds in 
hot trail coming on.” 

Trail (vb.): make trails or tracks in (1652). 
Rarlier—Chapman, Il, xxii. 342, of Hector’s 
corpse dragged by Achilles, ‘‘ his head trail- 
ing the centre,’’ i.e., the ground. 

Train: ‘ The Knight of Malta,’ IT. ii, “I 
have seen him scale [a town wall] As if a 
falcon had run up a train.’”’ The two hawk- 
ing senses given do not seem to help: (1) a 
trial flight, or a bird its object; (2) hawk’s 
tail. Under ‘‘inmew”’ ‘N.E.D.’ quotes 
the passage, with “‘ trainee,’ a word not 
given, but the second folio has only ‘‘ train.” 

Trained, of meteors (only 1686). Chapman, 
‘Tears of Peace’ (Conclusio), ‘‘ Bearded and 
trained comets.’’ 

Trample on: treat with contempt, is of 
course given. Lithgow’s use is quite different, 
‘Scotlands Welcome,’ 124 (1863), ‘‘ that Lord 
deserves my chronicle, for to record his Provi- 
dence and Wisdome; whilst his deeds do 
trample upon Vertue ’’—are based on? 

Tree: branch—not given. Marlowe, ‘ Ed- 
ward II.’ 64, ‘‘ And in his sportfull hands an 
olive tree, To hide those parts which men 
delight to see.’’ 

Trim, in the (1827). Earlier—Chapman, 
Il. v. 565, ‘‘Antilochus . . . tooke him in the 
trim of an encounter.’’ 

Triple (vb.): Grow to three times the form- 
er amount (1799). Earlier—‘ The Noble 
Gentleman’ II, i, ‘‘ Ay, now I see your 
father’s honours tripling upon you.” 

Triumphress (c. 1780 only). Sidney 
(Cambr, edn.), ii. 295, “‘ Stella, soveraigne of 
my joy, Fair Triumphres in annoy.” 

Troop music—Not given. It is in a stage 
direction, ‘ The Little French Lawyer,’ V. i, 
8, “ Sackbut and Troop Music ’’; just mili- 
tary music ? 





Trophied: formed into a trophy. Southey 
is first quoted, a. 1843. In ‘ Madoc’ ii, ad 
init, (1805) he had written ‘‘ he sits upon a 
throne of trophied skulls.’’ 

Trudge is confined to walkers. ‘ Heart of 
Midlothian,’ Ch. xxxiv., of Jeanie ‘‘on a 
pillion behind a stout Lincolnshire peasant 

. . they trudged on in silence for a mile or 
two.’ Steele’s ‘‘ trudging along Fleet Street 
on foot,’’ and one other example given, sug- 
gest the possibility of trudging on horseback. 

Trumpet: summon (1680 only), Hardy, 
‘Coll. Poems’ (1828) 504, ‘“‘ That no God 
trumpet us to rise We truly hope.”’ 

Truth: ? true man—not given. ‘ The 
Island Princess,’ V. ii, ‘‘ shall not all tongues 
and truths call me unthankful.’’ Or does it 
mean religions ? 

Trutch: No notice is taken of this word 
which Nares gives up. ‘‘ The Woman Hater,’ 
I, iii, ‘‘ Above my Hearse, For a Trutch 
sword, my naked knife stuck up,’’ said by 
the smell-feast, planning his own burial on 
culinary lines. 

Tudor. No other form is given. Besides 
those noticed in MI, Edmund Bolton, ‘Hyper- 
critica,’ iii, §8, has Tydder. Temple, ‘ Early 
Essays,’ 153, has ‘‘ Bess Tidder”’ for Queen 
Elizabeth, following Bacon, ‘ Henry VII.’ 

Tumult: mob (1628). Earlier—‘ A King 
and No King,’ I, i. 309, ‘“‘’Tis our curse To 
have a tumult that, out of their loves, Will 
wait on us, whether we will or no.’’ 

Tupperism (1903). Earlier—Lowell, ‘ Essay 
on Witchcraft,’ ‘‘ the gradual degeneration of 
a poetic faith into the ritual of unimagina- 
tive Tupperism.’’ This essay is quoted for at 
least four other words. 

Twentier. Not given. ‘ Evan Harrington,’ 
ch, xli., ‘‘ I gave him a twentier, and he was 
off the next night,’’ on the model of “ fiver.’’ 

Twin (vb.): bring forth as twins, is last 
dated 1760-72. Hardy, ‘ The Woodlanders,’ 
ch, x, ‘‘ As if one mother had twinned us.” 

Twine: separate, part, etc. Earlier than 
any certain example given is Chapman, ‘ Am. 
Zodiac,’ st. 24, ‘‘ Thy hand . . . that wakes 
the morning . . . And from Apollo’s bed the 
veil doth twine.”’ 

Tyrannize: play the truant over. The gap 
between Mrs. Montagu and Meredith might 
be filled from Shelley. ‘ First Canzone of the 
Convito,’ 20, ‘‘ That Thought is fled, and one 
doth now appear, Which tyrannizes me with 
such fierce stress,’’ ‘ Magico Prodigioso,’ iii, 
106, ‘‘ I am one called by the Thought which 


tyrannizes thee.’’ 
y Grorce G. LOANe. 


Woodthorpe, Thrupp, Stroud, Glos. 
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BEN JONSON IN THE PROVINCES. 


[s his recent study of Ben Jonson (‘ Ben 

Jonson on the English Stage, 1660-1776 ’), 
R. G. Noyes has given a more thorough 
account of the performances of Jonson’s 
plays in the London theatres. He did not, 
however, include any performances in what 
might be called the provincial theatres. The 
following list makes no pretensions to being 
complete, but represents a number of per- 
formances of Jonson’s plays which were adver- 
tised for outlying theatres in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Perhaps other people 
can add to this list, which has been prepared 
from advertisements or news items in the 
Daily Advertiser, 

On Saturday, Sept. 20, 1746, a perform- 
ance of ‘ The Silent Woman’ was Bene vier 
to be given at the Theatre in Richmond by 
Chapman’s Company. It was advertised as 
““ Never Acted There,’’ but none of the cast 
was listed. 

In 1752 four Jonsonian performances were 
given at the theatres in Richmond and 
Twickenham by the company which alternated 
between the two theatres in the summer sea- 
son, On Saturday, July 15, 1752, immed- 
iately following the season in which ‘ Every 
Man in His Humour’ received its first not- 
able revival at Drury Lane, it was given at 
Richmond with the following cast advertised. 
Kitely : Cross; Old Knowell: Burton; Young 
Knowell: Scrase; Wellbred: Ackman; Bob- 
adill: Blakes; Justice Clement: Phillips ; 
Master Stephen: Master Cross; Downright: 
Davis; Master Matthew: Vaughan; Brain- 
worm: Shuter; Cash: Macgeorge; Bridget: 
Miss Helm; Mrs. Kitely: Miss Ibbot. The 
play was performed for the benefit of Blakes, 
with ‘The Anatomist ’ as an after-piece. It 
will be noticed, by comparison with the cast 
which performed it at Drury Lane (Noyes, 
p. 255), that very few of these parts were per- 
formed by the actors who had given them in 
Drury Lane at the opening of the season of 
1751-1752; Vaughan retained his original 
part, but others, like Blakes, switched to an- 
other. The same play, with the same cast, 
was given on Thursday, July 21, at the 
Twickenham Theatre,, with ‘ The King and 
Miller of Mansfield ’ as the after-piece. 

In the following month, on Saturday, Aug. 
8, ‘The Silent Woman’ was given at Rich- 
mond for Shuter’s benefit. The advertise- 
ment states that it had not been acted there 
for ten years, which apparently was not 
strictly true. At the head of the advertise- 
ment appeared the following couplet, 








The Alchymist, the Fox, and Silent Woman 
Done by Ben Johnson, and outdone by No 
Man. b 

The cast was as follows: Truewit: Cross: 
Morose: Burton; Sir John Daw: Blakes: 
Sir Amorous La Foole: Shuter; Clerimont: 
Scrase; Dauphine: Ackman; Cutbeard: 
Davies; Otter: Phillips; Lady Haughty; 
Miss Davis; Centaure: Miss Helme; Dol 
Mavis: Mrs, Matthews; Mrs. Otter: Miss 
Ross; Silent Woman: Miss Ibbot. ‘ The 
Double Disappointment ’ was the after-piece, 
Of these performers, three, Schuter, Scrase, 
and Davies, were performing parts which 
they were to have in the revival of ‘ The 
Silent Woman’ at Drury Lane in the fall of 
1752, where it had not been given for several 
years. The play was given also at Twicken- 
ham, with the seme cast, on Tuesday, Aug, 
12, for the benefit of Miss Ibbot, with ‘ The 
Anatomist’ as after-piece. 

Two years later, on Friday, Aug. 2, 1754, 
‘ Every Man in His Humour,’ was announced 
for performance at the Theatre at Jacob's 
Well in Bristol for the benefit of Blakes. The 
cast was as follows: Kitely: Palmer; Boba- 
dill: Blakes; Old Knowell: Berry; Young 
Knowell: Mozeen; Brainworm: Barrington; 
Master Stephen: Green; Downright: Win- 
stone; Wellbred: White; Justice Clement: 
Arthur; Dame Kitely: Mrs. Bland; Mrs. 
Bridget: Mrs, Simpson; Master Matthew: 
Smith; Cash: Olivier; Cob: Cox; Tib: Mrs, 
Pit. Emmett L, AVERY. 

State College of Washington, U.S.A. 


FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


ma XTI.—Witi1am Gawin Herpman. 
ir, 

Having been out of town—your letter was 
only laid before me yesterday, which will bk 
sufficient apology for its not being answered 
sooner. I will state as briefly as possible what 
was desired by the advertisement. 

6 or 8 Pieces of Poetry on given subjects 
connected with Landscape scenery, are wanted 
to be set to Music, each of a distinct class, 
but one illustrative feeling pervading the 3 
arts. For instance—A Moonlight view of 4 
city, Cathedral Towers rise into the dim blue 
from which at intervals simple chimes have 
broken the silence of ages—on the green mound 
stands a solitary soldier listening. Having 
stated thus far, I would respectfully add: 
that a specimen will be required—an 
a statement of the desired remuneration— 
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which will be guaranteed by C, L. Wrenshall, 
Esq and myself independant of any risk in 
the publication of the work. 
I am yours, 
(Signed) W. G. HerpMan. 
4 Lansdowne Place, Everton. 
May 14. 


William Gawin Herdman was born at 
Liverpool on 13 March, 1805. The son of a 
corn merchant, he was, in his early years, 
educated in that city and joined the Liverpool 
Academy in 1836, and was for some time 
secretary of the Liverpool Academy Union. 
About 1857, he differed from the main body 
by protesting against their patronage of Pre- 
Raphaelite art, and started an opposition 
establishment known as ‘‘ The Liverpool In- 
stitution of Fine Arts,’? which for many 
years held exhibitions in Bold Street. He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and the Suf- 
folk Street Exhibition between 1834 and 1861. 

He was a man of medium height and stout 
build with a florid complexion and rather 
pugnacious appearance. 

His publications include :— 

1. ‘ Pictorial Relics of Ancient Liverpool 
accompanied with description of Antique 
Buildings.’ 1843 Fo. 2nd series 1856. 

2. ‘Views of Fleetwood-on-Wyre.’ Man- 
chester, 1838 Fo, 

3. ‘Studies from the Folio of W.H.’ Man- 
chester, 1838 Fo. 

4. ‘Three Papers on Linear Perspective.’ 
Art Journal, 1849-50. 

5. ‘A Treatise on the Curvilinear Pers- 
pective of Nature and its Applicability to 
Art.’ 1853 8°. 

6. ‘Thoughts on Speculative Cosmology 
and the Principles of Art.’ 1870 8°. 

7. ‘Hymns and Sacred Melodies.’ 4°. 

8. ‘A Treatise on Skating.’ 

A large collection of his topographical 
drawings is at present in the Liverpool Free 
Library, 

He died at Liverpool on 29 March, 1882. 
During his Liverpool career he was largely 
helped by Mr. Joseph Mayer of Bebington, 
the well-known art collector and antiquarian. 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 





NAMES INCREDIBLY APT.—<According to 

Nesta Webster (‘ Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette,’ Constable, 1936) between 1782 
and 1788 Marie Antoinette employed a wet- 
nurse for the Dauphin named Mme. Poitrine. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 





ONDON STREET DANGERS AND CON- 

GESTION IN 1634: SEDAN CHAIRS.— 
In 1634, according to the preamble to the 
licence mentioned below, 


the several streets and passages within the 
cities of London and Westminster and the 
suburbs of the same are of late time so much 
incumbered and pestered with the unnecessary 
multitude of coaches therein used that many 
good and loving subjects are by that means 
oftentimes exposed to much peril and danger, 
and the necessary use of carts and carriages 
for the necessary provisions of the said cities 
and suburbs thereby also much hindered. 
Therefore, Sir Sanders Duncombe, Kt., was 
granted a licence and sole privilege for four- 
teen years, to use, put forth, and let to hire 
in these areas, certain covered chairs, the like 
whereof, being used in many parts beyond the 
seas for carrying of people in the streets, pre- 
vents the unnecessary use of coaches, The 
licence was to be void upen signification by 
the King or six of the Privy Council of any 
inconvenience to ensue thereby. (Privy Seal 
Warrant, 27 Sept., 1634, in Harl MS. 7344, 
for Patent Roll 10 Charles I, part 9, No. 2.) 
History seems to be repeating itself, though 
it is a different type of coach which now ex- 
poses good and loving subjects in London and 
Westminster to much peril and danger. The 
licence seems to mark the introduction of the 
chair from Sedan, to which Gay in his 
‘ Trivia’ ascribed some of the street conges- 
tion of a later period. Defoe found the chairs 
in London cheap, a guinea a week hire or a 
shilling an hour, the chair-men doing errands, 


R. 8. B. 


ELIEVING THE BEAST OF BURDEN. 
—W. A. Clouston quotes in his ‘ Book of 
Noodles,’ London, 1888, p. 19, the well-known 
Gothamite jest of the man who put a sack of 
meal on his own shoulders to save his horse, 
and then got on the animal’s back and rode 
home. This anecdote is of a wide currency 
and has its place in Stith Thompson’s ‘ Motif- 
Index of Folk-Literature,’ Vol. iv., Bloom- 
ington, 1934, p. 167, No. J 1874.1: Rider 
takes the meal-sack on his shoulder to relieve 
the ass of his burden. 

May I seize the opportunity to note some 
other versions of the jest on the absurd sym- 
pathy for animals which are not in Thomp- 
son’s Index? Volodimir Hnatiuk, ‘ Halicko- 
ruski anekdoti,’ Lviv, 1899, p. 46,, No. 129; 
Milan Lang, ‘ Samobor (Zbornik za narodni 
zivot i obicaje Juznih Slavena), Vol. xix, 
Zagreb 1914, p. 96, No. 48); Adolf Schul- 
lerus, ‘Geschichte vom Tschiripik,’ Her- 
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mannstadt, 1928, p. 14; Gustav Jungbauer, 
‘Das lustige Buch,’ Karlsbad-Drahowitz, 
1936, p. 56, No, 72; Albert Wesselski, ‘ Der 
Hodscha Nasreddin,’ Weimar, 1911, Vol. ii, 
p- 163, No. 490; Karel Safar, ‘ Sprymy 
hodzi Nasr-ed-dina efendiho,’ Prague, 1932, 
. 108, No. 170, and p, 169, No. 259; and 
finally Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 
Vol. i, Berlin, 1891; p. 329 (Chinese jest, 
quoted by C. Arendt). For the texts of all 
these versions, see my article in the Sudeten- 
deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, Vol. x, 
Prague, 1937, p. 67, No. 2. 


Otto F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ALLEY, SMITH AND TOOKE FAMI- 

LIES (See clxxiii, 114). — Foster’s 

Chester’s ‘ London Marriage Licences ’ (1887), 
contains the following: 


Mould, John, of St. Olave, Silver Street, gent., 
bachelor, about 25, and Mrs. Hannah Biggs, of 
Stepney, spinster, about 20, her father’s con- 
sent:—at St. Leonard, Shoreditch, or St. 
Botolph, Bishopgate. I Aug., 1670. V, [i.e. Vicar 
General’s Licence}. 

Mould, Benjamin, of Whitechapel, Middlesex, 
gent., bachelor, about 24, and Mrs. Margaret 
Tooke, the younger, of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
spinster, about 19, consent of her mother, Mrs. 
Margaret Tooke, of same, widow :— at St. Mary, 
Woolnoth, St. Botolph, Bishopgate or Newing- 
ton Green, co. Middlesex, 16 July, 1673. V. 

Robinson, William, of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, gent., bachelor, 30, and Margery Tooke, 
of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, London, spinster, 
22; her parents dead :—at St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, or St. Mary, White- 
chapel. 18 Jan., 1676/7. 

The three foregoing items and others from 
the same source, etc., were kindly supplied 
by Mr. R. Brncuam Apams, 

It would be interesting to learn whether or 
not the William Robinson who married Mar- 
gery Tooke was related to the William Robin- 
son, of Epping, Essex, living 1680-1697; 
(v. clxxi, 406). 

The Register of St. Edmund, Lombard 
Street, London, contains the burial entries 
following : 


1755, March 11. James Millikin. 
1770, May 16. Mary Entwisle. 
1777, April 2. Jane Millikin. 


1793, March 8. 
the great vault. 

With the exception of that of Margaret 
Entwisle (v, cliii. 251) the wills of the last 
four persons have not, as yet, been found. 

The Francis Smith, of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, London, living 1743, was, probably, 


Margaret Entwisle buried in 








identical with his namesake buried in that 
parish, 25 Sept., 1768, but there appears to 
be no record of his will in P.C.C., Somerset 
House. It may have been proved in another 
court in London, 

Searches were made, in vain, for the wills 
of Halley Benson Millikin and his son, James 
Parry Millikin, in various registers preserved 
at Somerset House, and at Norwich, Norfolk, 

After the publication of the preceding note 
under this same heading, a direct connection 
by marriage between a Smith and a Halley 
was found. Of this discovery particulars may 
be given later. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


Chicago. 


‘HE HAUNTED LIBRARY AT LEEDS.— 
The Leeds Library (1768), called also 
“the Old Library,’’ was on Commercial 
Street when I was helping Sir John Mae- 
Alister (1856-1925) to re-classify it. Appari- 
tions were observed by Sir John (John Young 
Walker MacAlister, as he then was) and his 
staff just before I came, in the spring of 1884, 
These are recorded by Myers, in ‘ Human 
Personality’ (ii. 380). Visual phenomena were 
confined to 1884, but in 1885 we had auditory 
ones. These are recorded, in ‘ Buddhist and 
Christian Gospels’ (American and _ Italian 
editions only) and in the Journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, 
1912, abridged in Hyslop’s ‘ Contact with the 
Other World’ (N.Y., 1919). 


A. J. EpmunDs. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


ETTER OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

' In a catalogue of an ‘Auction Sale of 
Rare Coins and Paper Money,’ 18 Sept., 1937, 
Chas, H. Fisher, Cleveland, Ohio, I find the 
following text which may well be overlooked 
even by special students. It is lot 731 and 
the text is given thus: 

Oct. 5, 1862. “‘ Please see Dr. Stipp. He says 
he is ordered to Gen. McClellan’s Camp, while 
his preparations, tools, so to speak, are at 
Corinth, Miss. I still would be glad if he could 
be sent to Corinth.—A. Lincoln.—All in Lincoln 
writing. 

OLYBRIUS. 

{YHANGING LONDON: TRAFALGAR 

TAVERN, GREENWICH.—To be demol- 
ished. Famous for its whitebait dinners, 
each of the dining-rooms bearing the name of 
a naval hero. Unlicensed since 1915, it has 
been put to many uses, including an Ul 
employed centre, 
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Readers’ Queries. 





we AND EVE’S WEDDING SONG’: 

A POEM ATTRIBUTED TO 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—I am anxious to 
determine the authorship or the probable 
origin of the following poem, quoted from Wil- 
liam H. Herndon’s ‘Abraham Lincoln, The 
True Story of A Great Life.’ Due to inform- 
ation furnished him by one of Lincoln’s 
Indiana neighbours Herndon, in 1889, 
credited the poem to Abraham Lincoln. 
Herndon states, 

In 1826 Abe’s sister Sarah was married to 
Aaron Grigsby, and at the wedding the Lincoln 
family sang a poem composed in honor of the 
event by Abe himself. ... The author and 
composer called it ‘Adam and Eve’s Wedding 
Song.’ 

When Adam was created 
He dwelt in Eden’s shade, 
As Moses has recorded, 

And soon a bride was made. 
Ten thousand times ten thousand 
Of creatures swarmed around 

Before a bride was formed, 
And yet no mate was found. 


The Lord then was not willing 
That man should be alone, 

But caused a sleep upon him, 
And from him took a bone. 


And closed the flesh instead thereof, 
And then he took the same 
And of it made a woman, 
And brought her to the man. 
Then Adam he rejoiced 
To see his loving bride 
A part of his own body, 
The product of his side. 
The woman was not taken 
From Adam’s feet we see 
So he must not abuse her, 
The meaning seems to be. 
The woman was not taken 
From Adam’s head, we know, 
To show she must not rule him— 
*Tis evidently so. 
The woman she was taken 
From under Adam’s arm, 
So she must be protected 
From injuries and harm. 

Recently Abraham Lincoln’s authorship of 
this poem has been questioned and inasmuch 
as I am now writing the early life of Abraham 
Lincoln, 1816-1830 (his Indiana days) I am 
naturally anxious to have this question 
cleared. So, feeling that no group of scholars 
could help me more than your learned group, 
I am appealing to you. 





Those who doubt Lincoln’s authorship of 
the poem base their argument on the fact that 
before 1826 there was a thriving British settle- 
ment in Vanderburgh County, Indiana, only 
a few miles from the Lincoln neighbourhood 
of Gentryville, Indiana. They claim that 
many of those early settlers had but recently 
ccme from Somerham, Huntingdonshire, Eng- 
land, and had brought with them, in memory 
and in books, nursery rhymes of England; 
that they had also brought along the poems 
of Burns, Moore and Campbell set to music. 
They maintain that this poem, ‘ Adam and 
Eve’s Wedding Song,’ is English in origin. 
The manuscript of the poem, in Lincoln’s 
handwriting, still exists. I have seen it. 

I have vainly searched the English litera- 
ture in the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton for the poem, or one even remotely re- 
sembling it, which may have existed prior to 
1826. Therefore my questions are: 

(1) Was there a poem exactly the same as 
‘Adam and Eve’s Wedding Song’ existing 
prior to 1826; if so, who was its author? 

(2) If the poem was not existing prior to 
1826 was there a British poem resembling it 
from which Lincoln could have written a 
parody? Who was its author? Was it an 
old ballad ? 

(3) If this poem is an old English ballad 
is the music to it in existence? If so where 
may I obtain a copy of that music? 

An affirmative answer to any of the fore- 
going questions will definitely show that the 
early British settlers, living near Abraham 
Lincoln’s boyhood home, exerted a significant 
influence on the moulding of Lincoln’s mind. 


Francis Van NAtrer. 
Vincennes, Indiana. 


LLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS: 
44 SOURCES WANTED (see ante p. 227). 

(23) ‘‘us ‘ poor mariners that sail upon 
the seas ’.’’ (April 27, 1816). Query, from a 
sea-chanty ? 

(24) ‘‘ put our ‘ musty morrions on’ (as 
Beaumont and Fletcher have it).’’ Feb, 24, 
1817). This is not to be found, as one might 
expect, in ‘ The Knight of the Burning Pes- 
tle.’ 

(25) ‘* ‘but thaut’s impossible.’ ’’ (April 
22, 1817, and April 23, 1818). 


(26) ‘‘his ‘barbarous topography.’ ”’ 
(April 17, 1818). 
(27) ‘ ‘as the Players have had my goods 


too cheap.’ ’’ (Nov. 11, 1818). 
(28) ‘‘I appeal, not ‘to Philip fasting,’ 
but to Alexander drunk.”’ (Jan. 19, 1819). 
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(29) ‘‘‘a wretched attempt,’ like ‘ Mac- 
laurin’s made Dish.’’’ (Jan. 19, 1819, to 
Hobhouse). 
(30) ‘‘‘ the filthy puddle.’’’ (April 6, 
1819; ‘‘ the ‘ puddle’ etc.’’ March 3, 1820). 
(31) ‘‘‘ you dour crandy eater,’’’ ‘a 
“cankered carle.’’’ (April 7, 1819). Query, 
from Scott? 
(32) ‘‘ Wraxall is ‘ like to be troubled at 
Size.’’’ (May 17, 1819). Sir Nathaniel 
William Wraxall, after having been fined and 
imprisoned for libel in his ‘ Historical Mem- 
oirs of my own Time, from 1772 to 1784,’ 
issued the third edition, revised and corrected, 
in 1818, 
(33) ‘‘ the ‘ self-approving hour.’ ’’ (Aug. 
4, 1819). 
(34) “ ‘ Solder him up,’ as Francis said of 
his defunct wife.’’ (Aug. 20, 1819). 
(35) ‘‘a ‘charge of horse.’ ’’ (Aug. 27, 
1819). ‘‘A charge of foot’’ is found in ‘1 
Henry IV.’ II., iv., 597 
(36) ‘‘‘ ould Apias Kerkus.’ ’’ (March 3, 
1820). 
(37) ‘I like the security in Dublin 
houses, ‘ an empty house on Ormond Quay.’ ”’ 
(March 3, 1820). See April 6, 1820: ‘‘ like 
George Faulkner’s burglary—‘ Last night an 
empty house on Ormond quay.’ ”’ 
(58) ‘ ‘ cheek by jowl gome.’ ”’ 
3, 1820). 
(39) ‘‘ ‘such fellows as these, who will 
never go to the gallows with any credit.’ ”’ 
(March 29, 1820). 
(40) ‘‘ It rejoices me to see that Hobhouse 
is at last an M.P.; his former fate reminded 
me of the lines on Guy Faux— 
“Guy Faux turpis erat, voluitque cremare 
Senatum 

Ast hoe invento, Ille (the Constable under- 
stood) 
recepit ewm (took him up).’” (April 
14, 1820). 

(41) ‘his loss is the most ‘ ill-convenient 
for my Lord Castlecomer’ that could have 
occurred.’’ (May 11, 1820). 

(42) “we... had actually got on ‘ our 
bandoliers,’ with ‘ an unco band of blue bon- 
nets at our backs,’ for a regular rising.”’ 
(Sept, 21, 1820). Query, from Scott ? 

(43) ‘‘ ‘sword and gun fighting.’ ’’ (Oct. 
26, 1820). 

(44) ‘“‘he had attempted, like Addison, 
‘to cuff down new-fledged merit.’ ’’ (May 20, 
1821). 

(45) ‘‘ confine myself to the ‘ highflying of 
Buttons,’"—(you remember Pope’s phrase).’’ 
(July 6, 1821). 


(March 








(46) ‘‘to ask ‘ Mr, Nisby what he thought 
of the Grand Vizier.’ ’’ (Oct. 12, 1821). 

(47) ‘as Fielding said, ‘ Down them, let 
them find that out!’ ’’ (Nov, 23, 1821), 

(48) ‘‘ rhymes bring more than a sheet of 
speech, as the author says in ‘ Andria,’ th 
I recollect now that he says the reverse, ‘ the 
sheet of speech ’ then bringing more than ‘ the 
rhymes.’’’ (Nov. 23, 1821). See also March 
9, 1822: ‘‘ The papers . . . give a ‘ sheet of 
speech ’ occasionally, of you and your yoke. 
fellow.”’ 

(49) ‘‘‘ Try back the deep line.’ ”’ (Feb, 


6, 1822). 
(50) ‘‘as Fribble says, in ‘ exquisite 
torter.’’’ (Dec. 14, 1822). 


(51) ‘‘on ‘tit-back for to ride.’ ’’ (Dec, 
19, 1822). 

52) ‘‘‘ Long may better years arrive! 

Better years than thirty-five!’ ” 
(March 19, 1823), 
R. G. Howarra. 

University of Sydney. 

(28. Usually quoted as “ Philip sober.” The 
old story of a woman who had been repulsed 
by Philip of Macedon saying that she would 
appeal from him. “ To whom? ” said the King. 
*“To Philip sober ” said the woman. 

41. Lord Castlecomer lived with his mother 
at Twickenham. His tutor had the bad luck 
to break his leg. Someone expressed concern 
about the accident to Lady Castlecomer, who 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, it was very inconvenient 
to my Lord Castlecomer.” This reductio ad 
absurdum of aristocratic self-centredness s0 
delighted Horace Walpole that he adopted the 
saying as a cant phrase and it may be found 
several times in his letters.] 


ANNAH LIGHTFOOT AND GEORGE 
III.—It is, I believe, an undisputed fact 
that George III., shortly before he came to 
the throne, contracted a marriage with 4 
young Quaker lady called Miss Hannah Light- 
foot, which took place in Curzon Street 
Chapel, Mayfair, in the year 1759, in the 
presence of Edward, Duke of York, and 
another person. This marriage was presum- 
ably perfectly legitimate at the time, as the 
Royal Marriage Act was not passed till thir- 
teen years after, though no doubt it was in 
due course suitably annulled, in order to 
legalise the King’s subsequent marriage with 
the Princess Charlotte. The union of George 
III. with Miss Lightfoot was, I have read, 
productive of issue. If this is so, can anyone 
say what became of such issue, and whether 
any descendants are alive to-day? I have 
seen it stated that a young gentleman named 
Oxford was offered a large sum of money to 
marry Hannah Lightfoot and that he accepted 
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the offer. Also that he and Hannah Light- 
foot, with her children by her first marriage, 
subsequently proceeded to South Africa. Is 


this correct ? H. E. Rupxrn. 


Major. 
Compton, Guildford. 


RMS OR EMBLEM IN _ TISBURY 
CHURCH.—I wonder if any of your rea- 
ders could help me on the following point? 
Tisbury Church is being restored. This was 
monasterial property—Shaftesbury Monas- 
tery. In the roof there is a coat-of-arms, 
four padlocks with hasps conjoined. 

I cannot find this as belonging to any 
people of note in the parish of that date, 
1500, and I am wondering if anybody can tell 
me anything concerning it? Is it, in fact, 
a coat-of-arms, or is it some symbol of Chris- 
tian faith? J. Benerr-Stanrorp. 


EMORY OF A FORGOTTEN LAN- 

GAUGE.—In Dr, Alexander Maclaren’s 
Sermons (1863), p. 125, occurs the following 
passage :— 

You may remember the old story of the dying 
woman beginning to speak in a tongue unknown 
to all that stood around her bed. When a child, 
she had learned some northern language, in a 
far-off land. Long before she had learned to 
shape any definite remembrances of the place, 
she had been taken away, and not having used, 
had forgotten the speech. But at last there 
rushed up again all the old memories, and the 
tongue of the dumb was loosed, and she spake. 

Where is this ‘‘ old story ’’ to be found ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


EBER: VALSOMACHI: VAN CORT- 

LANDT.—Reginald Heber (1783-1826), 
Bishop of Calcutta (‘D.N.B.’) married 
Amelia, daughter of William Davies Shipley, 
Dean of St. Asaph, by whom he had two 
daughters. Emily Eden (‘ D.N.B.’), writing 
in August, 1830, says that Heber’s widow 
“has taken a second husband, a Greek who 
calls himself Sir Demetrie Valsomachi, and 
he has carried her off to the Ionian Islands.”’ 
There is no mention of this second marriage 
in “Landed Gentry,’ 1906, under either 
Shipley of Twyford Moors’ or ‘ Heber- 
Perey.’ Who was Valsomachi?, when did he 
marry Mrs, Heber? and when and where did 
she die ? 

2. Harriet Sarah, second daughter of 
ryt and Mrs. Heber, m, John Thornton 
(d, 1889), Bengal Civil Service, 1828-1854. 
Their third son, Lieut.-Col. Arthur Parry 





Thornton, C.S.I. (1848-1909), of the Indian 
Political Dept., m. 27 Mar., 1879, Miss Edith 
Susan Sara Van Cortlandt, the daughter of 
‘“* General’? H. C. Van Cortlandt, C.B., who 
was in the military service of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh of the Punjab, and who subse- 
quently entered the civil service of the East 
India Company. When, where and whom 
did General Van Cortlandt marry, and where 
did he die? H. B. 


AMILTON WILSON.—One Hamilton 
Wilson is shown in lists of Europeans in 
Bengal, not in the E. I. Company’s service, 
from 1791 to 1831. In 1791 shown as “‘ at 
Lucknow ”’; in 1796, ‘‘ with Scindia’’: in 
1801, ‘‘ in the service of Scindia’’; in 1806, 
“lately in the service of Scindia.”” Who was 


he? H. B. 


HE WHO’D HAVE THOUGHT IT? 
INN.—A reference in the Hop Leaf 
Gazette (May, 1937, vol. x, No. 8) to this 
public-house in Miltoncombe, Buckland 
Monachorum, Devon, revived my interest in 
the origin of the name. A Devonian, one 
John Cuddiford, of Portsmouth Arms, Chulm- 
leigh, long domiciled in this city, told me, 
some four years ago, his belief that a former 
landlord had for so many years applied vainly 
for the grant of a licence to sell spirits that 
when it was granted (in circumstances which 
seem worthy of authentication) surprisedly 
he exclaimed ‘‘ Who'd have thought it?’ and 
so re-named his house, 


Freperic Connett WHITE. 


[SE OF THE WORD “ FATAL.’’—Is one 
right in supposing that, where the lives 
of human beings are involved, the word 
‘ fatal,’’ in modern usage, necessarily implies 
death? That this was not always so would 
appear from the account of the giving-way of 
a floor in Dublin during the afternoon of the 
6 Feb., 1782, when 
the whole city was thrown into the greatest 
consternation, by a very fatal accident which 
happened in the Grove-room of the Music-hall, 
in Fishamble-street. 

No one was killed and the worst mischance 
was “Sir Edward Newnham’s collar-bone 
broke.”” FREDERIC ConnetT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


UDEN GOD: PLACE-NAME.—What is 
the origin and what the significance of 
this Netherlandish place-name ? 


FReDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
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HOMAS HARGREAVES: CORRESPON- 
DENCE.—I would be grateful if any of 
your readers could inform me of the existence 
of any correspondence or other documents 
relating to Thomas Hargreaves, miniature- 
painter and pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Beyond the brief accounts contained in bio- 
raphical dictionaries, very little seems to be 

Savors about him. 

Freperick G. Brarr. 


ICHOLAS WANOSTROCHT, 1804-76.— 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that he retired to 
Brighton in 1858 and turned his attention to 
portrait and animal painting. Can anyone 
say whether he used his famous cricketing and 
writing pseudonym, ‘‘N. Felix,’’ when he 

signed his pictures? 

K. H. Hopxrns. 


 pifpeeecre pe ON MONTAIGNE.—These three 

queries are from Montaigne. 1 have been 
using KE, J. Trechmann’s translation publish- 
ed by the Oxford University Press, 2 vols., 
1927. An excellent translation but requiring 
a few more notes to make it complete. 

I have compared it with Florio’s, and with 
the translation of Cotton revised by William 
Carew Hazlitt, 4 vols. Reeves and Turner, 
1902. I give the pages of Trechmann’s trans- 
lation. 

1. Montaigne’s Essays, Bk. II, ch. xii., 
vol. i, p. 469. In Montaigne’s story of the 
bees scattering an army of Portuguese ‘‘ with- 
in recent memory ’’ at Tamly in the territory 
of the Xiatine, I have not been able to find 
Tamly or Xiatine, 

2. Book II. Ch. xxi., vol. ii. p. 129. The 
battle of Alcazar (El-Kazer-el-Kabir, 80 m. 
N.W. of Fez), Aug. 4, 1578, in which 
Muley Moloch defeated young Sebastian, 
King of Portugal, and both died, Montaigne 
says was made famous by the death of three 
kings. Who was the third ? 

3. Book II., Ch. xxxvii, vol. ii, p. 231. 
Where is Chalosse, Lahontan and the Valley 
of Angrougne? Must be near the Chateau of 
Montaigne, for he says ‘‘ at the foot of our 
mountains.’’ Our libraries are very deficient 
in large scale maps, especially those of France. 

Witi1am JoHun Hockine. 

Glenelg, South Australia. 


ILLS: TEESDALE.—I am seeking in- 
formation regarding the English an- 
cestry of two American families. 
1. Dr. Daniel Wills (1633 ?-1698). Physic- 
ian, surgeon, and chemist, he was a resident 
of the town of Northampton, where he was a 





prominent member of the Society of Friends 
and the author of a number of tracts in which 
he ably defended Quaker doctrines. In 1676-7 
he was one of the 151 signers of the far-famed 
West Jersey constitution, the ‘‘ Concessions 
and Agreements,’’ and in the late summer of 
1677 William Penn appointed him one of the 
Commissioners of Colonization for the London 
Company. Subsequently, he was one of the 
most outstanding political figures in provin- 
cial annals, holding several responsible posts, 
He died in the island of Barbardos while 
settling the estate of his brother William, | 
know nothing of his ancestry, but Mr. W. A. 
Willes, of The Manor House, King’s Sutton, 
Banbury, suggested over forty years ago that 
Dr, Wills represented a cadet branch of the 
Fenny Compton (Co, Warwick) family of 
Wills or Willes. He was twice married, 
firstly to Elizabeth ———-—, and secondly to 
Mary Wagstaffe, who presumably belonged to 
the family of that name which had married 
into the Fenny Compton line several genera- 
tions earlier. His daughter by Mary Wag- 
staffe, Mary Wills, made three notable mar- 
riages by the time she was twenty-nine: 
(1stly) to the Hon. Thomas Olive, Speaker of 
Assembly, Governor of West Jersey, and 
President of the Council of Proprietors; 
(2ndly) to the Hon, Robert Ewer, Justice of 
the Philadelphia County Court; and (3rdly) 
to the Hon. Nathan Stan(s)bury, Alderman 
and Mayor of Philadelphia, and Justice of 
the County Court. The Doctor’s third son by 
his first wife, the Hon, John Wills (1 
1746), at one time or other held the offices of 
Judge of the Inferior Court of Common Pleas 
(for Burlington Co), member of the Royal 
Council, Commissioner to try pirates, and 
Vice-President of the West Jersey Council of 
Proprietors. He was married three times, his 
eldest son Daniel III (by the first wife) being 
my ancestor, 

2. Rev. Thomas Teasdale (1752 ?-1827), He 
was a prominent minister of the Baptist 
Church in England. Tradition assigns his 
home as the shire of Durham, but positive 
evidence is lacking. He removed to America 
in 1792, settling in Sussex County, New Jer 
sey, where he founded the Baptist Church at 








Hamburg (1798). He was twice married, 
(1stly) to Isabella — , and (2ndly) to 
Mary — The Hon, Thomas Teasdale 


(1779-1847), his son by the first wife, was 4 
Captain in the N.J, Militia (War of 1812), 
member of Assembly, Surrogate of Sussex 
Co,, and Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
for that county. Two of his sons were very 
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noted Baptist clergymen, the Rev John Teas- 
dale (my wife’s great-grandfather), and the 
Rev, Thomas Cox Teasdale, D.D. 

It is my hope that members of the Will(e)s 
and Teasdale (Teesdale) families in England 
have in their possession data relative to the 
lineage of Dr. Daniel Wills, and the Rev. 
Thomas Teasdale, and that they will be so 
kind as to transmit their records to me, with 
proofs. I should be grateful if prospective 
correspondents will direct me at 414, Sixth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Mitton RusBIncAM. 


ERALDRY IN AMERICA.—Has the use 

of coats-of-arms been definitely made 

illegal in America? If not, how is it now 
regulated ? 

Where could I find (a) a list of armigerous 
emigrants to America and information as to 
whether they used their arms there; (b) a 
note of any families which, not armigerous 
when they left England, received a grant of 
arms after being settled in America ? 

I should also be obliged for any informa- 
tion as to the American use of badges. 

These are very much the queries of an 
ignoramus ; but I do not quite know where to 
get a clear idea of the present-day attitude 
in the United States towards the whole subject 
of personal and civic decoration, 


IGNORAMUS. 


SAAC REED.—I shall appreciate any in- 

formation concerning Isaac Reed (1742- 
1807), editor and biographer, which your rea- 
ders may be kind enough to submit. I am 
especially interested in the whereabouts of 
manuscripts, printed letters concerning him, 
and obscure biographical and bibliographical 
information. 

CiaupE E, Jonss. 

Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 


ISSELL.—Is anything known of the Bissell 
who invented the Bissell Truck for loco- 
motives or of the history of his family? 
People of that name lived for hundreds of 
years in the neighbourhood of Solihull, War- 
wickshire. | Many surnames well known in 
the engineering profession are to be found in 
~ old Parish Church Registers of Warwick- 
shire, 
R. M. DEetey. 


PEATH CERTIFICATES, 1822-1825.—I 
‘N 


should be much obliged to any reader of 
. & Q.’ who could let me know what was 





done with the death certificate of any person 
who died in London or in the County of Essex 
between 1822 and 1825. 

L. Hucues. 


ISITORS’ BOOKS.—Can any reader of 
‘ N. and Q.’ tell me which are the earliest 
visitors’ books extant ? 


R. N. L. 


‘QTATICE”’: PRONUNCIATION.—Just 
as what we called as children ‘ Snap- 
dragons ’’ are now known as ‘‘Antirrhinums,”’’ 
so at the florist’s if you want Sea-lavender 
you must ask for ‘‘ Statice.’” They pronounce 
it ‘‘ stattiss.’’ This is obviously not correct : 
but is the word coming into common use out- 
side the florist’s shop; and, if so, is any other 
pronunciation coming into vogue ? 


BR. B. Be 
_ WANTED.—Where can I find a 


legend of some missionary fathers 
(2? Jesuits) who at the request of the inhabi- 
tants went to a renote township where it was 
known no missionaries had ever been, and 
found everyone there fully instructed in the 
Catholic faith and requiring the sacraments. 
The people’s account of the matter was that 
they had been taught by a nun, who, when 
her work was finished, had disappeared. The 
story says that a nun, corresponding to their 
description, was later found living in Spain, 
in an enclosed order; and that she had never 
been absent from her convent, but had had 
this particular township continually in mind. 


F. 


Iie: OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—1. 

I should be grateful if any reader could tell 
me the origin and author of the following 
quotation which is carved round one of the 
arches in our Memorial Chamber: 


“All’s well for over there among his peers a 
happy warrior sleeps.” 
King Edward VIII quoted this in the celebra- 
tion at Vimy last year, but so far I have been 
unable to discover the source. 
M. Burret, 
Parliamentary Librarian. 
Library of Parliament, Ottawa, Canada. 


2. Can any reader inform me who is the 
author of the following lines and supply any 
deficiency therein? 


“Tf fallen on evil days, on evil tongues, 
Milton appealed to the Avenger Time. 

If Time the Avenger execrates his wrongs, 
And makes the word Miltonic mean sublime. 

He did not prosititute his soul in rhyme, 

Nor turn his very talent to a crime. 

He did not loathe the Sire to laud the Son 

But closed the Tyrant-hater he begun.” 


D. G. 
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Replies. 





““RAGGED ’” A MONOSYLLABLE. 
(clxxiii, 209). 
THE evidence of Shakespeare himself is 
sufficient to show that the ordinary 
pronunciation of ‘‘ ragged’’ was disyllabic. 
Once, it is true, in ‘ Merry Wives’ 
iv. 31, he has ‘ragg’d horns” (in 
the First Folio printed ‘ rag’d-hornes ’’), 
but nowhere else in his works can this mono- 
syllabic pronunciation be found, although he 
uses the word in twenty-three other places 
in the plays, and three times in his poems. 
Moreover, once the superlative occurs, pro- 
nounced as a word of two syllables, but then 
it is printed ‘‘ ragged’st,’’? not ‘‘ ragg’dest ’’ 
(which would have done as well, metrically), 
in ‘2 Henry IV’ I. i, 151 (so in the First 
Folio). 

If we continue 
Concordance to examine the 
some similar words, the result is the 
same. ‘‘ Rugged’’ is a rare word, used 
only five times in the plays, but always 
as a disyllable. ‘‘ Wretched,” a com- 
mon word, is used altogether seventy-eight 
times in the plays and poems, and always as 
a disyllable. The superlative is printed 
‘* wretched’st ’’ (not ‘‘ wretch-dest’’) to in- 
dicate its disyllabic value in ‘ Richard III’ 
II. iv, 18 (First Folio). The word ‘“‘ aged ”’ 
is found once as a monosyllable in ‘ Timon ’ 
V. iii, 8 (First Folio), ‘‘An ag’d Interpreter, 
though yong in dayes.’’ It occurs thirty times 
elsewhere in the plays and poems, with normal 
disyllabic value, ‘‘ Jagged,’’ which would 
have been a good example, does not occur in 
Shakespeare, 

Now if the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary ’ be 
consulted we shall find that, while the oldest 
form of the word ‘‘ ragged’ is spelt ragget 
and is clearly of two syllables (from the thir- 
teenth century onwards), a monosyllabic 
spelling ragd(e) is recorded from the sixteenth 
century, another rag’d from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and a northern dialect 
form ragg’d, raggt, is said to persist into the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Joseph 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ” re- 
cords two pronunciations, one monosyllabic 
and the other disyllabic ; mentions many coun- 
ties, northern and southern; but does not 
localise the pronunciations. 

As to ‘‘ jagged ’’’ the ‘ Oxford Dictionary ’ 
gives two pronunciations and remarks that the 


using the Shakespeare 


treatment of 








word is now usually disyllabic as an adjective 
and monosyllabic as a participle, It gives up 
the etymology of jag, but agrees with Skeat 
that ‘‘ ragged’’ is of Scandinavian origin 
(Norwegian ragget ‘‘shaggy’’). Skeat assigned 
a Scandinavian (Norwegian) etymology also 


to jag. L. R. M. Srracuay. 
Birmingham University. 


‘* (VANNON-FODDER ” 
The 20th edition (1900) of Georg 
Biichmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte Worte’ gives on 
p. 322 the quotation ‘‘ Food for powder,” 
I, K. Hen, IV, iv, 2, 71, with the German 
equivalent ‘ Futter ftir Pulver oder 
Kanonenfutter.’’ No source is offered for 
the German. One is left to suppose that 
Shakespeare’s words are the earliest expres. 
sion of the thought. On the other hand 
‘ Cannon-fodder ’’ (I prefer Shakespeare my- 
self) sounds like a translation from the Ger- 
man, Professor Weekley in his dictionary 
under ‘ Food’ compares the German and the 
French (chair & canon) with Shakespeare's 
expression without indicating their exact re- 
lation any further. Epwarp Bens ty. 


The fifth volume of Grimm’s ‘ Worter- 
buch,’ a volume which was completed in 1873, 
has very little to tell us about Kanonenfutter, 
It simply says: ‘‘ jestingly of bad soldiers, 
only ‘fit to be shot,’ like Falstaff’s men, 
‘ food for powder,’ in ‘I, Henry IV,’ IV. ii.” 
Kluge’s ‘ Etymologisches Worterbuch ’ (11th 
edition ; in a part published in 1931) describes 
the word as a free imitation of Shakespeare’s 
‘food for powder,’’ and adds that this felici- 
tous coinage is probably not to be found earlier 
than Gurowsky’s ‘ Tour durch Belgien,’ 1845, 
p. 176. The same explanation of the origin 
of the word has figured in German encyelo- 
paedias at least since 1890 (Meyer’s ‘ Kon- 
versationslexikon ’), In A. W. Schlegel’s 
translation of ‘I, Henry IV’ the expression 
“food for powder’’ appears literally as 
‘** Futter ftir Pulver.” 

The English word ‘‘ cannon-fodder” is 
clearly an adaptation of the German. It is 
barely recorded in the ‘ Oxford English Dic- 
tionary ’ (in a part published in 1888), with 
no definition of its meaning and no illustra 
tive quotation which might indicate the date 
of its first occurrence. The ‘ Supplement’ 
(1933) gives the meaning as ‘“‘ men regarded 
merely as material to be consumed in wat,” 
and cites the ‘ Dictionary ’ itself (1888) for 
the earliest known reference. 


L. R. M. Srracwavy. 


(clxxiii. 209).— 
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{PSTUMES OF SERJEANTS-AT-LAW 


(clxxiii, 208).—At 12 S. vi. 334 
(June 26, 1920), under ‘Robes of 
Serjeants-at-law,’ there was a query on 
this subject by Isatis, who began by 


saying that Mr, Sergeant Robinson, one of 
the last survivors of the order, mentioned in 
his ‘ Memoirs,’ that when he was admitted 
a sergeant, it was customary to wear the robes 
of the Order in Court during full term. These 
consisted of a black cloth robe on ordinary 
days, and one of purple cloth on Saints’ Days. 
The full-dress scarlet robe was worn only at 
St. Paul’s at the Trinity Service and at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet to the judges, Outside 
full term a sergeant wore a black silk gown, 
similar to that of a Q.C.; and in the latter 
part of Sergeant Bobinson’s career this black 
silk gown superseded the others even in term- 
time. The querist concluded by asking when 
and where these robes were discontinued and 
of what shape they were. I find only two 
replies to this in the same series: one at 12 S. 
vil, 37 from Str Epwarp Brasook, who men- 
tioned that there was some information on 
the subject in a paper of his published in the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, v. 234-254. Sir Ep- 
warp added that he had been told that ‘‘ Ser- 
geant Kinglake endeavoured to revive the 
wearing of parti-coloured robes without suc- 
cess.” Facing p, 565 in vol ii. of the illus- 
trated edition of J R. Green’s ‘ Short History 
of the English People ’ is a coloured reproduc- 
tion of a contemporary illumination repre- 
senting the Court of King’s Bench in the time 
of Henry VI. This is described on p. xxxi. 
In this illustration are seen ‘‘ two serjeants 
in robes of green and rayed blue and wearing 
coifs,’’ The other answer, by RatpH THomas 
(himself a Sergeant’s son) reminds us that the 
correct spelling is serjeant. The great book 
on the subject is that by Alexander Pulling, 
Serjeant-at-Law, ‘ The Order of the Coif.’ 


Epwarp BENSsLyY. 
St. Albans. 


1 once had (and as a child wore at 
a fancy-dress party) the gown and wig 
of my great-uncle and name-sake, Serjeant 
Stephen Gaselee: but I fear that the 
moths have claimed them now. The gown was 
of a fine scarlet cloth: the full-bottomed wig 
had upon it the square or diamond-shaped 
black silken coif. I think that details will be 


rng in Serjeant Pulling’s ‘ Order of the 
if.’ 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 





[AY GLANVILLE: ALLEGED IN- 

SANITY (clxxiii. 115, 158, 213).— 
“Mr, Ray”’ was clearly John Ray (1627- 
1705) the naturalist (“ D.N.B.’) who devoted 
the last fifteen years of his life to the study of 
of insects, As the trial was at Exeter, the 
Devonshire family of Glanville suggests itself, 
and the only Lady Glanville who seems to fit 
the case was Winifred (Bourchier), wife of 
Sir John G. of Broad Hinton, Speaker of the 
House of Commons. He died in 1661 and I do 
not know whether his wife survived him and 
pursued butterflies. 

R. 8. B. 


RMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS (clxxii. 297, 
339, 393, 447, 464; clxxiii, 213).—A few 
years ago fifty reproductions of these arms 
were issued as a series of picture-cards given 
with a well-known brand of cigarettes. These 
cards are obtainable for a few shillings from . 
dealers in cigarette cards, 
C. T. Grecory. 


OLITE SYNONYMS FOR PRISONS 
(AND PRISONERS), (clxxii, 371, 412, 
447; clxxiii, 31, 50, 106, 213).—These are 
legion; here are some amusing and witty ones 
I have met: ‘‘ He is on the moor again ”’ 
(Dartmoor); ‘‘ The Queen is paying for his 
holiday ’’; ‘“‘He is getting shaved free’’; 
‘* He is staying at the ‘ Gratis Hotel’ ’’; ‘‘ He 
is doing work for the Government ’’; “ He is 
back with his old friends ’’; ‘‘ He has gone 
to see the Old Place’’; ‘‘ He is off smoking 

for the present.’’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HE TARANTULA AND MUSIC (elxxiii. 
155, 195).—I may here quote the motto to 
Poe’s story ‘ The Gold Bug.’ 
What ho! what ho! this fellow is dancing 
mad! 
He had been bitten by the Tarantula. 
Poe ascribes this to ‘All in the Wrong,’ but 
I have not found the quotation in any work 
of that name I have seen, and suspect the 
lines may be Poe’s own. 
T. O. Masport. 


ARDRES (clxxiii, 150; s.v. ‘ Family 
Names from Old Documents ’).—Mary, 
daughter of Edward Oxinden, of Broke, in 
Wingham (who lived in the reigns of Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth) 
and his wife Alice, daughter of Barton, 
was married to Thomas Hardres, of Hardres, 
in Kent. 





JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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TANMORE, MIDDLESEX, AND ITS 
ASSOCIATIONS: THE MOUNT MOR- 
GAN MINE (clxxiii. 208).—Your correspond- 
ent, Mr. W. W. Drverr, who enquires for 
information regarding Mount Morgan Mine 
(Queensland) will find a fairly full account in 
‘Mines and tkeir Story,’ by Bernard Mannix, 
pp. 52 et seg. . The book was published by 
Sidgwick and Jackson in 1913. If he is un- 
able to see a copy and will communicate with 
me I shall be pleased to let him have an ex- 
tract from the book. yy W. Greenwoon. 


IRTH OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS: 
DATE WANTED (clxxiii. 209).—I am 
not able to offer any authority for 1225 or 
1227 as the date of St. Thomas’s birth. I 
observe that Father Rickaby in his annotated 
translation of the Summa Contra Gentiles 
gives 1225. Looking at this, I notice that the 
- reader is advised to go for the Latin text of 
the Contra Gentiles to Uccelli. Am I mis- 
taken in having thought that Uncelli’s text is 
disfigured by many misreadings and ought 
only to be used with caution? I know, of 
course, of the Leonine edition of St. Thomas’s 


works. B.3. ©. 


os THE QUEEN’S SHILLING” (celxix. 

263, 429; clxxi, 244).—The expression 
was in use in 1704. The following is from 
the Athenian Oracle, vol. 3, p. 309: 

I am a Barber; being lately sent for to a 
Tavern to Comb out some Gentlemen’s 
Peruques, as I was a Combing ’em, one of ’em 
ask’d whether I was willing to Serve under 
Brigadeer Stewart. I replyed, Yes, thinking to 
Speak Loyally, not knowing they were Officers; 
they gave me a Shilling, which I thought was 
for combing the Peruques, and so stopt me, 
telling me I had listed myself for a Soldier. 


LACE-NAME WIDEOPEN (clxxiii. 49, 
86).—Quite by accident I came across the 
name Widehope in connection with the en- 
dowment of Henry Smith’s Charity to the 
City of Durham in 1598 which included a 
farm known as Widehope. Its exact situa- 
tion was not stated, but it was mentioned 
along with other properties in the West Auck- 
land area. 


To satisfy my curiosity I subjected the 


‘History of St. Helen Auckland and the 
Township of West Auckland,’ by the late Sir 
H. Conyers Surtees, to a careful scrutiny, 
with the result that I found what I wanted 
in an Appendix which gives the following 
extract from the old records: 








A°® 9 Henr’ V [1422]. Wills fil et heres Johis 

Hoton de Tudhowe relax quond’ placeam suam 
in West Auckland Rico Kellowe et Jac Okel. 
shaugh que nuper fuit de vasto Dni Epi jacen’ 
sup’ wydop, etc. 
Within brackets after Wydop there has been 
interpolated, probably by the author, ‘“ Wide. 
open Moor,’’’ which appears to indicate that 
this portion of West Auckland Moor was 
also known as Wideopen Moor. If this sur. 
mise be correct the name was much older than 
any of the Northumbrian ones quoted in the 
original query. 

In a footnote it is stated that Widehope 
Leases, to which Mawer evidently referred, 
a little to the north of the hamlet of Royal 
Oak, 

Wydop seems to have been that part of the 
Moor unenclosed and thus open to anyone, 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


ERCULES (clxxiii, 151) (s.v, ‘ Family 
Names from Old Documents ’).—Duig- 
nan in ‘ Notes on Staffordshire Place-names’ 
quotes the early forms of this name, Hare 
cheles in the thirteenth century and Haracles 
and Herracles in the seventeenth century. He 
says that the thirteenth-century form is en- 
titled to the most credit, and thinks it must 
be treated as a compound of har and echeles, 
a ladder or staircase; the meaning being a 
two-storied house on the boundary. He ack- 
nowledges his ignorance of what the boundary 
is, 
H. AsKEw. 


THORNBOROUGH FAMILY (clxxiii. 27). 

—The following particulars about mem- 
bers of this family may be of interest to Mk. 
Gorpon H. Poote, 

John Thornburgh or Thornborough son of 
Giles Thornborough of Salisbury was of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he matricw- 
lated 1571, aged 20; B.A., 1573; M.A., 1575; 
B.D., 1582. He was chaplain to Queen Eliza 
beth; Bishop of Limerick, 1593; of Bristol, 
1603-1617, and Bishop of Worcester, 1617 to 
his death in 1641. 

He was Prebendary of Thockrington from 
March 17, 1589 to 1617, and was also Dean 
of York. 

(See ‘ History of Northumberland,’ Vol. 
iv. 

H. Askew. 


H{USSHE-HUISH ? (clxxiii, 152, 8% 
‘Family Names from Old Documents’). 
—A pedigree of Bewicke of Close House givet 
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in vol xiii. of the ‘ History of Northumber- 
land’ shows that Sir Robert Bewicke of Close 
House married Mary daughter of Robert 
Huish of Nottingham, 31 Jan., 1752/3, at 
Holme Piercepont, Notts, She died in a 
convent at Pontoise c. 1779. Sir Robert 
died 3 Sept., 1771. Their son, Robert 
Bewicke of Close House, died 10 Dec., 1800, 
aged forty-seven, unmarried, 
H. Askew. 


aj mig (clxxili, 190. s.v. ‘ Family Names 
from Old Documents ’).—John Levens, a 
Captain in the Parliament Army attached 
to General Lambert’s Regiment, settled at 
Killinghall in Upper Nidderdale, Yorkshire, 
after the war was over. He built a house 
there known as Levens Hall, where he died in 
1688; he was buried in the orchard adjoin- 
ing his house, where two of his children were 
also interred Nothing appears to be known 
of his ancestry, but “he was apparently of 
Scottish extraction. He became a member of 
the Society of Friends and on one or two 
occasions suffered imprisonment for his 
opinions, By his will, dated 7 Dec., 1688, he 
left the whole of his personal property to his 
wife Grace, and his Killinghall freehold 
estate was bequeathed to his eldest son John 
Levens, (See ‘ Upper Nidderdale,’ by Harry 
Speight). 

The name Levens occurs in the Parish 
Registers of South Cave in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire as evidenced by the entries: 
“Henry Arton of Ellerker and Sarah Levens, 
Spinster of South Cave, married 11th March 
1800.’’ 

“Joseph Barratt and Joanna Levens maried 
by Licence 24th April 1800.’’ 

H. Askew. 


AMPLEIGH (clxxiii. 189. s.v. ‘ Family 
Names from Old Documents ’).—If, as 
suggested, Lampleigh is another spelling of 
the surname Lamplough, or Lamplugh, as it 
occurs in Cumberland, I have met with it in 
both forms. A good ‘pedigree of the Lamp- 
lughs of Cumberland is to be seen in William 
Whellan’s ‘ History of Cumberland and 
Westmorland.’ It commences with Sir 
Robert de Lamplugh temp. Henry II and 
Richard I, and goes down to the death of the 
Rey, Thomas Lamplugh, who died without 
issue in 1793 and was succeeded by his nephew 
John Raper. 
The Lamplughs, or some of them, migrated 
to Yorkshire. One of the most distinguished 
was Thomas Lamplugh, Archbishop of York 





(1686-1691) who was born at Thwing in 1614. 

There are still Lamploughs and Lamplughs 
surviving in the Holderness district of the 
East Riding, where the surname is met with in 
both these spellings. In ‘ Geological Rambles 
in East Yorkshire,’ by Thomas Sheppard of 
Hull, published quite recently, the names of 
FE. and F, Lamplough and of G. W. Lamplugh 
are mentioned. This book is dedicated to 
Messrs, P. F. Kendall and G. W. Lamplugh. 

H. Askew. 


UOTATION WANTED. (clxxiii. 209).—I do 
not recognise this, but the order of the 
words is, as A. suggests, wrong. Changing 
them to “ Incedunt medium ree pietate per 
ignem ” (or, “‘ freti medium ”’), they form an 
hexameter. 
STerHEN GASELEE. 
+ gene WANTED (clxxiii. 229)—The story 
wanted is ‘Ancient Sorceries,’ and will be 
found in ‘ John Silence,’ a collection of weird 
stories by Algernon Blackwood (Eveleigh Nash, 
1908). 
GERALDINE MOZLEY. 


i" PROVERB: ORIGIN AND 
OCCURRENCE WANTED (clxxiii. 
The iambic line 


FIRST 
209).— 


““Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit ” 


is 61 (41) in Terence’s comedy Andria. Richard 
Barnard in his seventeenth-century translation 
renders it “ Plausiblenessee gaines friends, and 
truth gets foes.” H. F. in his query justly 
calls it a Latin proverb. For if we consult A. 
Otto’s ‘Die Sprichwérter der Rémer,’ under 
Veritas, we find 'Terence‘s line quoted in whole 
or part as a well-known saying by eleven Latin 
writers from Cicero onwards. Obsequium is 
perhaps best rendered by flattery. 
Epwarp Bens ty. 

The line “ obsequium amicos, veritas odium 
parit ” translated by George Coleman (‘ The 
Comedies of Terence.’ Translated into Familiar 
Blank Verse, 2nd ed. Vol. 1, 1768) as “ Com- 
pliance raises friends and truth breeds hate ” 
first appears in Terence ‘ Andria’ Act. 1, Se. 1, 
41, and is quoted with modified approval in 
Cicero. ‘De Amicitia.’ xxiv. 


J. D. Rowieston, F.S.A. 

St. Augustine quotes this proverb in his long 
reply to St. Jerome (Ixxxii. 31) about the truth 
of Scripture: “.. . in quibus [sc, amicitiae] 
magis valet vulgare proverbium: ‘ Obsequium 
amicos, veritas odium parit ” 

This sounds rather as if St. "Augustine did 
not recollect that the saying is from Terence, 
‘Andria.’ 

By the way, has anyone made a collection of 
quotations from the Greek and Latin classics 
to be found in the works of St. Augustine? 


D. K. R. 
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The Library. 


The Cambridge History of India, Vol, iv. 
The Mughul Period. Planned by Sir 
Wolseley Haig; edited by Sir Richard 
Burn. (Cambridge University Press, £2 2s. 
net). 

wat remains of the Mughul Empire as 

something still alive is its architecture, 
and Mr. Percy Brown’s chapter on the 

‘Monuments of the Mughul Period’ comes 

not merely as a welcome relief from the 

chronicle of wars, but also as, in some sort, 
an interpretation of the inner soul of the two 
great centuries between Babur’s first raid on 

India and the death of Aurangzib. It is, 

perhaps, not without significance that 

Aurangzib took no great interest in architec- 

ture, and that the symptoms of decay in the 

empire coincided with the occupation of the 
throne by a great Emperor who yet lacked 
warmth of imagination and warmth of heart. 

Modern critics, we know, have occasionally 

found fault with the famous Mughul build- 

ings; there cannot, however, well be denied 
to them their claim to admiration as supreme 
representatives of the creative power, artistic 
and manual skill, sense for beauty and con- 
ception of the dignity of humanity native 
to a remarkable type of Oriental civilisation. 

Like almost all hitherto known forms of 
civilisation that exemplified in the Mughul 
period rested on the fact of war. War pre- 
served from effeminacy; stirred up the mind 
to think and create; quickened love and the 
enjoyments of the senses ; increased, if one was 
the victor, one’s possessions, and the chances 
of intellectual as well as mere material plea- 
sure and stimulation; if one was defeated, 
knit up one’s character and one’s powers into 
that tautness of resolution, that indomitable 
will to rise above circumstance, which has 
made many a defeat worth more than a vic- 
tory. If many virtues flourished in these 
conditions, so likewise did numerous vices, 
and Oriental cruelty and duplicity naturally 
receive abundant illustration in these pages. 

Some such continuous recognition of the 
psychological effect of war, both direct and in- 
direct, is needed to make this long record of 
shifting conquest—the taking and losing and 
re-taking of cities, the hard fighting which is 
so seldom decisive, the massacres, the cease- 
less intrigues and the heavy concentration on 
plunder—present to the mind a reasonably in- 
telligible picture. The writers of the main 
part of it, Sir E. Denison Ross, Sir Wolseley 





Haig, Sir Richard Burn and Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, with Mr, H. G. Robinson for the 
short-lived Maratha Empire, have all with a 
scholarly thoroughness given us the detail of 
military operations. This has been obliged, 
by the scale of the work to be done briefly ; 
only here and there—Akbar’s taking of the 
fortress of Chitor, for example, or the great 
Maratha defeat at Panipat—does the writer 
allow himself some little liberty of description, 
That of the battle of Panipat is perhaps the 
most effective description of a single event in 
the book. 

Akbar as mystic and prophet is discussed in 
a separate chapter, which is, we think, a 
little harder on him than he deserves—grant- 
ing at the same time that some severity is his 
due. Considering how much there was to 
pack into how comparatively narrow a space 
the sketches of character are clear and well 
touched in; for still fuller treatment of char- 
acter we should have been prepared to sacri- 
fice some of the military detail. Nor can one 
help regretting that it was not found possible 
to include in this volume some account of the 
interesting original sources on which we de- 
pend for the history of the period, as well as 
something of the background to military oper- 
ations which is formed by contemporary life. 
Mr, W. H. Moreland provides this under one 
aspect in his valuable chapter on ‘The 
Revenue System of the Mughul Empire.’ Mr. 
G, E. Harvey, writing with an uncommonly 
vigorous pen, gives us the curious and stirring 
history of Burmah from 1531 to 1782. 


The Phoenix and Turtle. Edited by Bernard 
H. Newdigate. Songs and Lyrics. By Ben 
Jonson (Basil Blackwell for the Shakespeare 
Head Press. Each 2s, 6d. net). 


ESE attractive little books, with a cover 

bearing a design stamped on a copy of 
of Cynthias Revells’ presented by Jonson to 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford—the goat passant 
of the Russell crest in the centre and the Har- 
ington fret at the corners—are respectively 
Nos. vii. and viii. of the Shakespeare Head 
Quartos. The ‘ Phoenix and Turtle ’—as Mr. 
Newdegate explains in his pleasant and 
learned Introduction—is a small collection of 
pieces ‘‘ done by the best and chiefest of our 
moderne writers’? appended to a long and 
tedious poem of Robert Chester’s, ‘ Love's 
Martyr.’ Among them is that poem of 
Shakespeare’s which we have all delighted im, 
yet wondered at as his—indubitably his, never 
theless, for it bears his name between Ignoto 
and Marston, with Chapman and Jonson fol- 
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lowing, in these ‘ Poeticall LEssaies,’ and 
there is no more reason for questioning his 
authorship than for questioning theirs. This 
little work, like ‘Loves Martyr ’ itself, is 
dedicated to Sir John Salisburie, and this has 
caused the conjecture that it celebrates 
Salisburie’s marriage to Ursula Stanley; but 
the allegory of the ‘ Phoenix and Turtle’ 
is concerned with a childless marriage, and 
the Salisburie marriage was abundantly fruit- 
ful. Mr. Newdigate is able to strengthen 
somewhat the arguments in favour of identify- 
ing the Phoenix with Lucy, Countess of Bed- 
ford. The frontispiece reproduces her por- 
trait in a masker’s dress by an unknown 
painter at Woburn Abbey. Another point of 
interest is the identity of Ignoto whom it is 
not unreasonable to believe is Donne, especi- 
ally considering the position his lines have 
been given. Shakespeare’s poem gains enor- 
mously by being read in its place with the 
other ‘ Essaies ’—partly in the enhancement 
by comparison of its pure poetic beauty, 
partly a its being given a definite object 
and purpose as addressed to a living person, 
and one—since conjecture here comes fairly 
near to certainty—so clear in the mind’s eye 
and so worthy of a poet’s praises as Lucy 
Bedford, 

Jonson’s ‘ Songs and Lyrics,’ in the like 
charming format has for frontispiece a re- 
production of the portrait by an unknown 
painter in the National Portrait Gallery. 


WircucraFtT is a subject which seems to 
exercise fascination over many scholarly 
minds notwithstanding that the careers and 
practices of witches and wizards have a cer- 
tain monotony about them. They were not 
highly inventive evil-doers. Our correspon- 
dent, Mr, C. L’Estrange Ewen, has searched 
out some more details of the story of the Rev. 
John Lowes or Loes, well-known as a victim 
of the English witch persecutions, and has put 
them together in a pamphlet entitled The 
Trials of John Lowes, Clerk (6d.). Lowes’s 
parentage still remains obscure; we see him 
in the closing years of the sixteenth century 
graduating at Cambridge and entering upon 
the living of Brandeston, Suffolk. He -suf- 
fered death in 1645, after confessing to fan- 
tastic charges under pressure of such torture 
as the law then allowed (the use of instru- 
ments being illegal). Sympathy with him is 


somewhat qualified by his being. as Mr. 
Ewen’s narrative shows, so often in trouble for 
barratry and certainly the centre of endless 
disturbance. 





Dr. Robert Willington, Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., U.S.A., has put 
together in a lively little book the results of 
some of his more out-of-the-way studies in 
English Drama (Excursions in English 
Drama. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York). He begins with the Corpus 
Christi plays, concluding this chapter with 
suggestion that students should have the 
chance of seeing at least one of these plays 
produced every year as aid to better apprecia- 
tion of them. In ‘ Miracles Old and New’ 
he is much concerned with Marc Connelly’s 
‘Green Pastures’ and its relation to the old 
miracle plays. We imagine that the real 
question here is that of the difference between 
the mediaeval audience and a modern one in 
its relation to the play. ‘ On Characterizing 
Names’ runs through a good many rather 
obvious examples ; there seems not much more 
to be said on this subject than an intelligent 
reader can say to himself. After the ancestry 
and the development of the ‘‘ Vice’’ have 
been considered at good length, we come on to 
‘ Morality-Play and Melodrama,’ where we 
envisage the melodramatic element in Shakes- 
peare and touch on Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
satire, which latter is gone into more fully in 
the following chapter, ‘ Jonson and Shaw.’ 
Both these come in for criticism, chiefly on 
the ground of a certain inhumanity in their 
comedy, an observation which is perhaps not 
exactly novel, though Dr. Willington is able 
to treat it with some freshness. ‘ Early Pro- 
nunciation ’ has some interesting points in it ; 
as also has the chapter on the “ Villain- 
Hero.”” ‘The Continuity of Dramatic 
Development ’ proves somewhat too large a 
topic for a_ brief essay; and ‘ The Early 
Drama and Us’ runs out into a series of more 
or less random remarks. As a whole, we 
should say the book is too superficial to be 
of solid use, yet might, at a certain moment 
of the student’s development, offer him plea- 
sant stimulation and suggestion. 


BOoKsELLeRS’ CATALOGUES, 


Messrs, Myers’s Catalogue No. 317 
describes an interesting collection of nearly 
400 autographs, which are lavishly quoted 
from. A collection of letters written between 
1915 and 1933 to Miss Lillah McCarthy by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, 48 in number and largely 
on the topic of the stage interpretation of 
characters 1n the writer’s plays, may be con- 
sidered the principal item: it is priced £180. 
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Another set which must certainly attract at- 
tention is that of the Browning correspond- 
ence: first, an unpublished letter of about 
1843 written by Elizabeth Barrett to Mary 
Russell Mitford (£35, including the copy- 
right); then, a long series of autograph let- 
ters addressed to Elizabeth Barrett by John 
Kenyon from 1836 to 1844, with which are 
some scraps of E. B.’s own writing (£95); a 
set of 14 letters to E. B. from Edmund Henry 
Barker having with them three written to 
Hugh Stuart Boyd (1828-1830: £18); and 
finally 19 letters of Thomas Westwood to her, 
written from the house at Enfield where 
Charles and Mary Lamb lodged (1843-1844: 
£21). Another noteworthy item is a 
‘Mémoire sur |’Emploi des Forgats aux 
— Publics’—a manuscript of 40 
pages folio drawn up by a man called Michaud 
who was in charge of construction work at 
Nice and Villefranche at the request and for 
the information of Pitt—addressed ‘A 
Monsieur Pitte 4 Lausanne ”’ (1784: £4 4s.). 
From the collection of Viscount Lymington 
(Catherine, Viscountess Lymington was a 
great-niece of Newton’s) comes a folio page of 
about 300 words entirely in Isaac Newton’s 
handwriting—‘‘ Notes out of ye Diary of ye 
Parliamt., 1660’’—(£10 10s.). Richard 
Harris Barham is represented by three letters 
written to him by his publisher, Richard 
Bentley, in the first of which Bentley is 
anxious to engage Cruikshank as illustrator 
for one of the * Ingoldsby Legends’ (1839: 
£3 3s.). We noticed also a portion of a letter 
of Dr, Johnson’s endorsed in Dr. Charles 
Burney’s hand, ‘‘ From Dr. Johnson a frag- 
ment 23 Aug. 1784’’—an example, therefore, 
of Johnson’s writing in the last months of his 
life (£6 6s.) ; and a letter of W. H. Hudson’s 
about his book ‘ Dead Man’s Plack’ (1921: 
£3 3s.). 


Mr, G. Davin of Cambridge sends us Cata- 
logue No, 12 of his new series—a list of nearly 
a thousand works. He has a first edition of 
White’s ‘Selborne’ (1789: £6); Scott’s 
‘ Swift,’ 19 vols. 8vo. (1814: £1 5s.); the 
Second Folio edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Plays (1679: £4 4s.); and a first 
edition of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Second Jungle 
Book ’ (1895: £1 5s.). Clarendon’s ‘ History 
of the Rebellion,’ 6 vols., 1732, for £1 10s., is 
a tempting item, and so is Camden’s ‘Britain’ 
(1637: £6); yet more so, perhaps, the ‘ Petri 





Andreae Matthioli Medici Senensis Comme 
tarii,’ with hundreds of charming woodeu 
of flowers, fishes, reptiles and othe objects 
(1558: £2 15s.). Those who would like a s@ 
of Thackeray may be glad to know the 186 
edition, 20 vols., cr. 8vo., may be had for £28 
Under ‘ Incunabula’ we noticed, priced $7 
the Venetian ‘ Historiarum Romanorum 
decades’ of Flavius Blondus (1483: £7 
Gawin Douglas’s ‘ Aineis’ is here (Edi 
burgh, 1710: £1 10s.); and we noticed 

a curious old book, ‘ Times Treasury,’ by B 
Braithwayt, an ‘‘ Academy of Gentry, In 
larged with A Ladies Love-Lecture and a Sup 
plement—The Turtle’s Triumph ” (1652: £2) 
We may mention a few more first editions: 
Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain’ (1843: £1 156) 
Dryden’s ‘ Virgil’ (1697: 10s.); Dickens¥ 
‘Bleak House’ (1853: 10s. 6d.); ‘ Martiz 
Chuzzlewit’ (1844: 12s. 6d.); ‘ 
perfield ’ (1850: 15s.) with one or two others) 
Mrs, Gaskell’s ‘Mary Barton’ (1848: 
1s.) ; and Lord Braybrooke’s edition of Pep 
‘Diary’ (1825: £3). Finally, there 
Fabyan’s ‘ Chronicle’ in black letter (15507 
£5) ; and the ‘ Oeuvres Complétes ’ of La Fom 
taine (Paris: N.p.: £3 5s.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not unders 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


APPROVED ‘ se ” are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always 0 
give their names and addresses, for the infore 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, cor 
pondents are requested to aay within parem: 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at ~* am the contribution in question is to 
found. 2 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to for 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to é 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 3 
‘The Fox in Japanese Folklore ’"—C. E. B 
desires us to convey her cordial thanks to M 
Esylt Newbery for the exceedingly interesting) 
reply to her query sent to her privately. 
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